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Hanover Forces, c. 


\ \ 4 HOEVER hath attended to 
the laſt Twenty Years Oppoſi- 
| tion to the late Miniſter, muſt 
neceſſarily conclude from the Writings, 
Speeches, and other Declarations of thoſe 
who had then the Honour to be at the Head 
of it, that it was founded on two known and 
avowed Facts, vig. Notorious Corruption and 
Waſte of the public Treaſure at home, for the 
Support of the ſaid Miniſter's own Power and 
Projects; and the open and manifeſt Sacrifice 
of the Briziſh Intereſt and Glory abroad, to 
thoſe foreign Dominions, in which it was 
even a Condition in the Act of Settlement, 
that we ſhould have no Concern: Inſomuch, 
that the Neceſſity of the ficſt was contended 
for, and the Uſe of it juſtified both within 
Doors and without; and, as to the laſt, it was, 
A 2 even 
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even by our Miniſters themſelves, acknow- 


ledged to be the Touchſtone of all our Ne- 
gotiations, at every Court in Europe. 

Now as the Effect of Penſions, Places, 
c. continues to be as viſible. nay, is become 
more glaring than ever, there is no Need 
to throw any additional Light, on what is 


ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by it's own : But 


as our foreign Affairs are more intricate in 
their own Nature, and are beſides gloſſed over 
with ſpecious Pretences, which are at once 
both artificial and deluſive, it becomes moſt 
critically neceſſary, eſpecially with Regard to 
the taking no leſs than ſixteen Tnous AND 
HANOVTERTIANSs into Britiſb Pay, to intro- 
duce what we have more immediately to lay 
before the Public, with a ſhort Review of 
our foreign Tranſactions, from the happy 
Acceſſion of the preſent Royal Family. 
Be it remembred, therefore, that his late 
Majeſty had no ſooner taken Poſſeſſion of the 
Throne, than he entertained Thoughts of ag- 
grandizing his EleQoral Dominions, though 
a Rebellion then raged in the Heart of the 


Kingdom, though almoſt half his Subjects 


were diſaffected, and the Pretender actually 
| landed 


(5) 


landed in Scotland, with an Intent to ſtruggle 
with him in Perſon for the Crown. 

In Purſuance of this favourite Project, 
Bremen and Verden were almoſt inſtantly 
purchaſed of Denmark; and Great-Britain 
found herſelf engaged to guaranty the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Slefwick to that Crown; and ſad- 
dled with a Vote of Credit for 2 50, ooo l. to 
put us in Security againſt the Reſentments of 
the King of Sweden, who, of an old Ally, 
became a moſt exaſperated Enemy ; as, had 
his Life been prolonged, we might have had 
more fatal Experience. 

As it was, a Rupture between the two 
Kingdoms immediately followed ; the King, 
as Elector of Hanover, having firſt declared 
War, in Virtue of his late Alliance with Den- 
mark, and a Britiſh Fleet being next diſ- 
patched up the Baltic, to compel Sweden to 
connive at the Wrong which had been done 
her ; or accept of a large Sum of Sterling 
Money by Way of Recompence. 

In this Diſtreſs the Swedes thought the laſt 

the moſt eligible Expedient, and for the pre- 
ſent, put upa Quarrel they were not in a pro- 
per Condition to proſecute to Advantage. 
| But 
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But the Drudgery impoſed on the Britiſh 


Fleet did not End here: Ruſſia had given Of- 
fence to the Court of Hanover, by interfering 
in the Affair of Mecklenbourg, which, on Ac- 
count both of it's Extent and Situation, 
would have made a noble Addition to his Ma- 
jeſty's Electoral Dominions; Ruffia therefore 
was to be humbled, Seeden ſupported, and 
Great-Britain was tax'd to accompliſh what 
was out of the Power of Hanover. 

But during theſe Commotions in the 
North, it was found convenient to enter in- 
to a Treaty with the Emperor; a Treaty 
accordingly was agreed upon in 1716, by 
which his late Majeſty and the Emperor 
engage mutually to defend and preſerve each 
other in the Poſſeſſion of whatever Kingdoms, 
Provinces and Rights (in the Condition they 
now are) they then actually held and enjoy- 
ed, or which, during the Continuance of that 
League, they ſhould, by mutual Conſent, ac- 
quire; which was to be underſtood as a ſuf- 
ficient Guarantee for whatever Hanover had, 
or ſhould acquire in the North. 

The Advantage reſulting from it* to 


Great-Britain we ſhall ſee preſently : A 


Miſ- 


3 


1 (7) 
Miſunderſtanding between his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty and Spain takes Place, and the laſt forms 
a Deſign to make himſelf Maſter of Naples and 
Sicily: Upon which, the Emperor calls upon 
us to fulfil our Engagements; this draws on 
the bold Stroke in the Mediterranean in 17 18, 
under the Conduct of Sir George Byng. In 
Conſequence whereof, as Sweden before, Spain 
of a firm Friend becomes an implacable Ene- 
my, and takes all Advantage of manifeſting 
it's Reſentments; the ſad Effects of which, 
we both feel and lament to this Day. 

But though this cavalier Step, ſo infinite- 
ly detrimental to Great-Britain, had been 
taken in Favour of the Emperor, his Impe- 
rial Majeſty was now, for certain Reaſons, 
which will ſpeedily be explained, to be made, 
ſenſible of our Importance in making Peace 
as well as War; in order that Hanover 

might, for the future, rely the more ſe- 
curely upon his Friendſhip and Protection: 
Accordingly, as Great-Britain had already 
been made the Bubble of the War, ſhe was 
now to be made the Bubble of the Peace: 
As Spain had been provoked, ſo likewiſe 
Spain was to be appeaſed: Thus to bring 
\. back 


(8) 
back the Court of Vienna to a proper Senſe 
of Things, and pacify the Heart-burnings 
1 of that of Madrid, Gibraltar was to be ſur- 
| rendered on one Hand, and the eventual 
Succeſſion of Don Carlos to Tuſcany, Parma 
| and Placentia, was provided for by the Qua- 
|. druple Alliance on the other: Nor could 
if this be done till even the late King himſelf, 

by a Letter under his own Hand, had fig- 
nify'd, that it would not be his Fault if 
Gibraltar was not reſtored. 
| It muſt here be remembered, that the 
| Year before this was rendered memora- 
ble by the Multiplicity of Treaties then 
agitating, or concluded in the North ; 
during which, it appeared that the Empe- 
= ror was not altogether ſo implicitely the hum- 
8 ble Servant of the Court of Hanover, as had 
been expected from him, in Virtue of the 
Treaty of 17 16, and the Services done him 
by Great-Britain ſince: In particular, he 
was far from joining in the Preject, before 
Ii mentioned, of humbling Ruſia, and as far 
1} from granting certain Inveſtitures, as ap- 
pears, by the Words of a great Writer for the 
late Adminiftration, who, when his Imperial 
4 os Majeſty 


(9) 
Majeſty was to be vilified, is pleaſed, however 
injudiciouſly, to expreſs himſelf as follows; 
e Had the ancient Proverb of German Faith 
e been infallible, a certain great Prince had 
« granted an Inveſtiture which he once ſo- 
*lemnly promiſed, on a very valuable Con- 
% fideration; nor would he have expected a 
« Million Sterling for a refreſhing Fee,” 
From the Moment therefore that the 
Emperor ceaſed to co-operate in the great 
Work of aggrandifing Hanover, it was both 
diſcovered, that the over-grown Power of 
the Houſe of Auſtria became dangerous to 
the Liberties of Europe, and reſolved to re- 
duce it again within a proper Bound : But as 
this was not to be effected only by the ſe- 
cret Treaty of Madrid, we, at the ſame 
Time, threw ourſelves into the Arms of 
France, and acted by the Directions of her 
Minitters without Reſerve; which will ſerve 
to account for the Part we took in the Quar: 
rel, between the French and Spaniſh Courts ; 
the refuſing the ſole Mediation between Spain 
and the Emperor ; and the involving ourſelves 
in the Hanover-Alliance: From all which 


Circumſtances we are taught, that the Inte- 
B reſt 


Speeches of thoſe in the Oppoſition to the 


( 10) 
reſt of Great-Britain was never once thought 
of all this Time, unleſs to be ſacrificed. 
Now that the ſaid Alliance was calcu- 
lated only for the Preſervation of Lower- 
Saxony, or, rather, to ſupport and defend 
the new Poſſeſſions and Claims of the E- 
lectorate of Hanover, is, beyond all Contro- 


verſy, made appear by the Writings and 


late Miniſter; as, likewiſe, that the preſent 
exorbitant Power of the Houſe of Auſtria 
was no better than a political Bugbear, to be 
found no where; no not in the Brain of thoſe 
who endeavoured moſt to have it miſtaken 
for a Reality : Conſequently that all the Mil- 
lions ſquandered by us on that Occafion, and 
under that Pretence, ſerved only to exhauſt 
ourſelves, and avenge the Cauſe of Hanover 
upon the Houſe of Auſtria. 

Indeed the very Baſis of that pernicious Al- 
liance was grounded on Abſurdities and Im- 
ptacticabilities, to ſay no worſe : That we were 
not drawn by it into a War with the Emperor, 
is not to be imputed to thoſe who adviſed it, 
and that a War with Spain was the Conſe- 

ö quence 


II , 
quence of it 1 be denied; at leaſt a half 
War; a War on one Side, if not on the other: 
This half War again generated a half Peace; 
the which, if Hanover was not a Gainer by, 


the Emperor in the End became, very ſuffi- 


ciently, a Loſer: The equitable Deſigns on 
| Mecklenbourg, &c. were not yet reliſhed at 
Vienna, though ſo mighty a Confederacy was 
formed to perſuade him to it; and therefore 
his Imperial Majeſty was ſtill too great and for- 
midable. To be Friends with Spain was, then, 
our Intereſt upon any Terms; we not only 
treat, but humour, concede, nay, ſolicit the 
Honour of being Convoys to Don Carlos into 
Traly; that very Don Carlos, who was ſo lately 
ſet forth, as likely to become the ſo long dread- 
cd univerſal Monarch of Europe. Now to 
Phat did all this contribute? Not to the Peace, 
Security, Wealth, or Honour of England: 
No; but to the Reduction of the ſtill too po- 
tent Houſe of Auſtria: For, though that 
Houſe was already involved in almoſt inſupe- 
rable Difficulties ; though that of Bourbon 
flouriſhed in exact Proportion as the other de- 
Elined; nay, though we had inconteſtable 
B 2 Evidence 


(633) 
Evidence that Dunkirk was even then repaic- 
ing, yet our Miniſters perſiſted notwithſtand- 
ing, andthe whole Strength of the Britiſb Em- 
pire was to be ſteer'd by the Hanover Rudder. 
But all would not do: At the Moment 
of Projection all blew up; and when their 
= Hopes were at the higheſt, they found they ; 
had built upon the Sands. | | 
Though the People of England had ſtoop- 4 
ed like a Camel to be loaded, and patiently 
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ſuffered Placemen and Penſioners to hang up- 
on them like ſo many Horſe-Leeches; they 
could not be induced to ſubmit to new Taxes 
and Impoſitions, in Order to deſtroy that Ba- 
lance of Power, which, at ſuch an incredible 
Expence of Blood and Treaſure, they had en- 
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deavoured to render immoveable, nor the 
Houſe of Auſtria to be undone, that the 
petty Princes of Germany might aggrandize 
themſelves out of their Spoils, | 


Finding, therefore, the Ground to fink 
beneath their Toil, our wiſe Miniſters were 


forced to their old Track of Negotiations, 
even with the very Power they had fo 
heartily endeavoured to ruin; . accordingly, 

we 


, *%. 


2 
we © guaranty the Pragmatic Sanction as the 
moſt popular Step which could then be taken 


in Favour of the Balance of Europe, already 


almoſt ruined beyond Redemption: But even 


in this Affair, Hanover acts upon a ſeparate 
Bottom, provides for her own Satisfaction, with 


all imaginable Secrecy and Addreſs, and then 
accedes to a Treaty, which was irreconcileable 


with all her former Purſuits, and which actu- 


ally claſh'd with her apparent Intereſt, if that 
Intereſt conſiſted, as was more than ſuſpected, 


in delivering Germany from that very Power, 
it now ſtipulated to preſerve. But what has 
ſince been tranſacted by Pruſſia and Saxony, 
has furniſhed us with a Solution of this politi- 
cal Problem: Nor can it be ſuppoſed that the 


Forces and Treaſures of Great- Britain were 
to be doled away without a valuable Conſider- 
ation, as will be made more fully appear when 


we come to examine the Myſteries of laſt 
Year, which we ſhall not fail to do in their 
proper Place. 


It muſt here be 4 that this new 
Treaty, which thus diſſolved the never-to-be- 
forgotten Hanover Trea ty, was entered into 


contrary 


( 14 ) 


contrary to an expreſs Article of the laſt, which 


obliged each of the contracting Parties not to 
enter into any new Engagements with ny 
other Power, without a Communication firſt 
made to the reſt of the Confederacy: This 
Peace France at once reſented and deſpiſed; 
but, to take a pleaſant Revenge, only chang- 
ed a few Gariſons on their Frontiers, which 
threw our gallant Miniſters into ſuch a Panic 
as if the Beacons were on Fire all round our 


Coaſts, and the Pretender already on an 
March to London. 
It appears likewiſe, that this new W 
tion was as much a Secret at the Hague as Ver- 
failles; for when it was communicated to the 
States, they were at the ſame Time informed, 
that Hanover was already fatisfied : But 
though Great-Britain followed the Example, 
or perhaps obeyed the Preſcription of Hano- 
ver, Holland did not appear in Haſte to do the 
fame; and though the Acceſſion of the States 
was at laſt obtained, it was not without Diffi- 
culties and Limitations ; though we fwallow- 


foever, | Thus 


ed the Doſe without any Palliative what- 


(15) 

Thus we fee the Emperor, England, and 
Holland once more in Articles with Hanover 
for the Head of the Confederacy : But whe- 
ther the firſt was before-hand ſufficiently 
humbled, or whether the laſt was ſufficiently 
compenſated is not as yet to be decided. Thi, 
however is moſt certain, that Great-Britain 
is {till fick at Heart for having thrown her 
Weight intothe wrong Scale, and being at the 
ſole Expence of theſe ungrateful Experiments, 

But whether this Re-union was placed on 
right Principles or wrong ; whether it was a 
mercenary Bargain, or an honeſt Endeavour 
to preſerve the publick Peace; one would have 
thought that the true Intereſt of the Maritime 
Powers would, once more, have been linked 
with that of the Houſe of Auſtria, and all 
in Conjunction, have been brought to act 
with their whole Power for the common 
Safety; eſpecially ſince the very Terror, ex- 
cited by a Change of French Gariſons only, 
had ſufficiently convinced every Body where 
the real Danger lay. 

I fay, this is what one might have reaſon- 
ably expected. But let us turn our Eyes to 


the Event. 1 Affairs 


(16) 


Affairs were in this Situation when 


While Hanover was moſt intent upon 


King of Poland dies ; and the Change which 
ſucceeded thereupon, ſufficiently proves how 
impoſſible it is to unite oppoſite Intereſts. 


'the 


her 


favourite Project of humbling the Houſe of 


Auſtria, ſhe had caſt her Eye on the de- 


clining Condition of King Auguſtus, and, 
apprehending a new. Election muſt ſpeedily 
come on, entered into Meaſures with France, 


for advancing Stani/laus once more to 


the 


Throne; it being a Point in which the In- 
tereſts of the twoCourts were in a Manner the 
fame : A Prince in the Intereſt either of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, or of Rufjia, giving equal 
Umbrage to both, as being both equally E- 
nemies to.the Power of the one, and the In- 


fluence of the other: If Hanover, in partir 


cular, had not met with the Returns ſhe 


expected from Vienna, in the Affair of Meck- 
lenbourg, &c. ſhe had as little Reaſon to be 
fatisfy'd with Ryfia; who was ſtrongly in⸗ F 
clined to recover Slfwick for the Duke of 


Holſtein, on the Security of which, to 


the | ; 


King of Denmark, depended the Continu- 
ance | 
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ance of Bremen: and Yerden to the Electorate þ 


of Hanover : Ruſſia had, befides, biified her- 
ſelf in thwarting the Deſigns of that Court 
upon Mecklenbourg, which were not only ob- 
vious to, but gave a. general Alarm to all the 
Powers of the North; As therefore France 
ſtood engaged, from all Conſiderations, to 
ſupport King Staniſſaus; Hanover made her 
Overtures, on that Head, with the more 
Frankneſs, and had the Pleaſure of finding 
them received according to her own Wiſhes. 
That the Court of Yer/ailles was therefore 
fo long before prepared for the Death of King 
Auguſtils, is entirely owing to the Politics of 
Hariover ; and that Inſtructions were imme- 
diately thereupon fent to the Engliſb Miniſter 
at Warſaw, to act accordingly, did not long 
continue a Secret to the Courts Who were con- 
cerned in the Event Even here at home, Suſpi- 
cions of that Kind aroſe ſoon after, and which 
it became neceſſary to Clear up : To this End, 
a Motion was made in Parliament for the In- 
ſtructions given to the ſaid Miniſter at that 
Time; but the Intereſt of the Premier, as 
uſual, was too mighty far that of his Coun- 
S-- 


(.18 ) 

try, and a Negative defeated the Evidence 
from Facts which muſt otherwiſe have 
been produced; though a moral Certainty, 
that theſe Suſpicions were true, . aroſe even 
from the Negative itſelf: For, as theſe In- 
ſtructions could, and did only relate to the 
Election, which was now over, there could- 
be no other Reaſon for concealing them, 
but the Conſciouſneſs 'of their being more 
calculated for the Intereſts of Hanover, than 
thoſe of Great- Britain. | 

Thus ſupported by France on one Hand, 
and Hanover on the other, Staniſlaus was elect- 
ed King of Poland, whereby the Influence of 
the firſt (though already ſa much dreaded) 
was like to receive a very conſiderable Acceſ- 
ſion in the North, and the laſt was gratified 
in her darling Point of mortifying and hum- 
bling the Court of Vienna; though for theſe 
very Reaſons it is apparent that ſcarce any 
Event upon the Continent could be more 
diametrically oppoſite to the Intereſt of 
theſe Kingdoms in particular, or the Ba- 
lance of Europe in general. 

The War, in which the Emperor was 
involved upon this Occaſion, called loudly 
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upon England, Holland and Hanover, for 
the Performance of the Guarantee they had 
ſo lately engaged in: And our Eagle- eyed 
Miniſters did not fail to make a proper 
Uſe of it; that is to ſay, they made it a 
Pretence to riſe higher than ever in their 
Demands upon the People; and Denmark, 

as uſual, lent her Name for Subſidies, which 
Hanover was not the worſe for, Should 
it be aſked, what Part that wiſe Electorate 
took upon this Occafion ? Why, it looked on 
the Fray with it's Hands in his Pockets; 
eſteeming Treaties but Parchment, and ready 
Money too ſcarce a Commodity to be part= 
ed with in any Cauſe, or for any Engage- 
ment whatever. 

In Holland, however, that the Farce, 
which was playing at Home, might be car- 
ried on with ſome Decency and Con- 
ſiſtency, our Miniſter there had-Orders to 
be as loud aud importunate as poſſible 
with the Srates, to enter with us into inſtant 
Meaſures for the Preſervation of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, and ſetting a Bound to the growing 
Power of France: And this our Miniſters 


. they might do very ſecurely; ſince, 
C2 the 


( 20 ). 
the States being in the Secret of our inveterate 
Antipathy to the Emperor, it was nat rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that they would launch 
Into Expences, which they knew before-hand 
would, for that very Reaſon, be rendered vain 
and fruitleſs. But in this one Particular our 
true and truſty Friends refined too much. 
The States, with ſome Reaſon, believed, that 
when it appeared, the Houſe of Auſtria was 


in real Danger, even the darling Intereſt of 


the Electorate would be forced to recede a 
little to thoſe of the Kingdom; and that 
even the People of England would have ſo 
much Influence as to carry one Point in fa- 
vour of that Family, on which the general 
Balance of Power principally depended : Up- 
on the repeated, urgent and almoſt daily Ap- 
plications of our ſaid Miniſter, they at laſt 
therefore, gave him to underſtand, that they 
were willing to meet his Offers Half Way: 
When lo! — it appeared — E HAD xo 
POWER, TO TREAT, | ; 3 


Thus, in Conſequence. of this bleſſed Po- 
liſp Election, England was more and more 
taxed and exhauſted, and the Emperor re- 

| mained 
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mained unaſſiſted, notwithſtanding ; inſo- 
much that he was compelled to throw him- 
ſelf into the very Boſom of his capital Enemy, 
upon any Terms he could get. And though, 
by the Intervention of Ruſſia, Poland was once 
more ſnatch'd from King Szanzflaus, the 
Houſe of Bourbon made a Shift to. procure. a 
noble Equivalent in the Dutchy of Lorrain; 
not to mention the Kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, acquired by the joint Efforts of France 
and Spain, and beſtawed upon Don Carlos. 

But if the Balance of Europe was thus 
digjointed, that of Germany. was now ſuffi- 
ciently provided for. There was no Room 
to, ſet, forth any longer, in ſuch terrifying 
Colours, the.overgrown Power of the Houſe 
of. Auſtria. — Alas! it was now. in Ruins; 


and what his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had 


condeſcended to leave ſtanding asa Monument 
of his Mercy, the Grand Signior threatened to 
deſtroy; the War in Hungary with the Turks 


4 taking Place, before the Wounds left by thoſe 


in, Germany and Italy were cloſed; and the 


* 19ue, proving as. fatal to. the Imperialifts aas 


either of thoſe which preceded it. 
10 


22 

- In this or. Sake the Empe- 
ror dies, leaving nothing but the Prag- 
' matic Sanction for the Security of his Heirs ; 
which proved of ſo little Signification, not- 
withſtanding the great Names with which 
it was filled, that almoſt every one of the 
Electors, like moſt other Electors, thought it 
a proper Opportunity to make the moſt of his 
Vote; and all at the Expence of the helpleſs, 
abandoned Houſe of Auſtria. A weak, pitiful, 
dependent Emperor, every one could find hig 
Account in; whoever then they preferred, 
they reſolved to ſtrip firſt as bare as poſſible. 
But in the Midſt of theſe royal Dreams 
of Dominion, Havock, Spoil and Plunder, 
the King of Pruſſia ſtarts firſt into Action, 
pleads a Right, but takes Poſſeſſion by Force, 
and-avows a Reſolution to hold it by the ſame 
Means; which unexpected Incident gave a 
new Aſpect to the Face of Germany. 
In the mean while, the Death of the 
Emperor, and the deplorable Situation of 
his Family, affected every Engli/þ Heart as 
it ought; though, at the ſame Time, they 
were forced, to acknowledge the ſuperior 

7 Ability 
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Ability of that * Miniſter, who had fo 
ſoon reduced that aſpiring Houſe from be- 
ing the Terror to the Pity of the World. In 
Hope, however, that he would teſtify the 
ſame Ability in raiſing up, as pulling down, 
they very willingly agreed to all his Demands 
of Aids, Loans, and what not : Flattering 
themſelves that he would now, at leaſt, ap- 


ply them as he ought for the Service of 
Great-Britain, not, as before, — hath _ 


been ſufficiently explained : Nor indeed were 
they wholly deceived: For the immediate 
Intereſt of Hanover had taken a new Turn 

from this bold Stroke of the King of Pruſ- 
F ia. The Ties of Blood have but a feeble 
Hold on Princes. Thus, notwithſtanding the 
Courts of Berlin and Hanover were ſo nearly- 
related, Intereſt had ſet them at Variance ; not 
alone with Regard to the Affair of Mecklen- 
bourg, in which the undeniable Rights of the 
firſt were manifeſtly injured, but alſo on Ac- 
count of certain Family-Claims at that Time 
unadjuſted ; as, likewiſe, that there was a Sort 
of Rivalſhip between the Families, and any 
Increaſe of Intereſt and Power to the one, was 
ſure to give Umbrage to the other. But 
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But to retuth----The Pretenſions of Prufe 
2 were limited to certain Dutchics and 
Lordſhips in Silzſia, and, as the Event has 
proved, that he would have been ſatisfied 
with much leſs than he claimed, it cannot 
be enough wondered at, that Ways and 
Means ſhould not have been uſed to bring him 
to Terms by Treaty and Negotiation (fo much 
uſed upon more inconſiderable Occaſi- 
ons) before the Diſpute was left to be de- 
cided by the Sword : But inſtead of Experis 
ments to ſoften him, which might have gained 
ſo potent an Ally. to affiſt in the Preſer- 
vation of the Houſe of Auſtria, and Increaſe 
of Power to the Proteſtant Intereſt, the Spi- 
rit of War alone prevailed againſt him, and 


the Court of Vienna was continually prefſed 


to Action, and called upon for Plans of Ope- 
rations againſt him; nay, ſo little was any 
Thought or Deſire entertained of gaining him 
in a friendly Manner, and ſo little was appre- 
hended from France at that Time, that cer- 
tain Perſons, for a while, enjoyed a Scheme 
for the Partition of his Dominions, and a 
Convention was actually formed for that Pur- 

pole ; 


E 


poſe; by which very Convention it appears, 


that the Queen of Hungary was the only con- 


tracting Power that diſclaimed any Share in 
the Spoils. Now the Gains as well as the 
Deſires of ſuch a Partition, points out too 
plainly from whence it took it's Riſe: But if 
any Doubt remains, let any one conſider the 
Anſwer given by the Court of Vienna, May 13, 
1741, N. S. to a Memorial of Mr. Robinſon's 
of April 17, which is a downright Remon- 
ſtrance againſt our adviſing an Accommo- 
dation, when it was too late — a Denial of 
having ever concerted or conſented to any 
Convention for the Partition of Pra; a De- 
claration, that though acquzinted with, and 


appriſed of it, ſhe went no farther than to 


comply with the Deſires of others, as ſhe has 
Materials to prove — And that the Con- 
vention ſent from Vienna was drawn up in 
Conformity to the Repreſentations of the 
Count de O/tera (who was the Queen's Mini- 
ſter at London.) Good God] what a Reproach 
is this to the martial Spirit which, at firſt, was 
breathed forth from this Side of the Water! 
What a plain though polite Indication doth it 

D give 
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give of the Power, to whoſe Account this new 
Partition-Treaty ought to be placed ! Since it 
jt was founded on the Repreſentations of the 


Count de Oſtein; and what Repreſentations 
could he make but ſuch as were conformable 
to the Sentiments of the Court where he reſi- 
ded, and whoſe Aſſiſtance was to be obtained 
at any Price? Nor is this Remonſtrance the 
only Authorities of this Fact ; for many other 


Particulars of the like Nature occur in the Pa- 


pers laid before the Parliament laſt Year — 
But a thorough Confideration of the whole 
Evidence would carry us too far from the 
preſent Point. 

Amidit theſe bewitching Plans of mili- 
tary Operations and imaginary Diviſions of 
the Pruſſian Bear-Skin, France, not once, 


as yet, thought of, ſteps between; and our 


late golden Projects evaporate to Air; from 
which unlucky Period, more Caution and 
leſs Preſumption has appeared in thoſe 
Councils, which then undertook to canton 
out Germany at Will. 

In particular, Hanover, that lately was ſo 
forward to have ſupported the Pragmatic 
; Sanction, 
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Sanction, not only with the 4000 Men it 
was engaged to do, but with it's whole 
Force, as likewiſe the Danes and Heſſians, 
taken into the Pay of England, againſt Pru/- 
/a, was not now able to give to the Queen 
of Hungary any Aſſiſtance, nay, not to pre- 
ferve itſelf without the Help of a Brace of 
Expedients, in which, not a Spark of that 
Spirit, which blazed out ſo fiercely before, is 
viſible ; vie. A Neutrality with France, which 
had ſo extenſive an Operation as to give 
Safety to our Merchant-Ships, or even a Man 
of War failing through the Spaniſh Fleet, to 
ſay nothing of the ſaid Fleet's failing through 
the Straits in Sight of Admiral Haddock, who 
had waited whole Years to intercept them. 
Secondly, To refign not only all Hopes of ag- 
grandizing itſelf at the Expence of Prufjia, 
but to empty it's ſacred Coffers, for the Satis- 
faction of ſome pecuniary Demands of a very 
extraordinary Nature, which makes it a very 
deſirable Thing at preſent to. take the firſt 
favourable Opportunity to repleniſh them. 

Under this Neutrality the Parliament met 
laſt Year; the whole Nation having already 
D 2 learned 
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learned the Cauſe of that Treaty by the 
Effects; having likewiſe, by the ſame Clue, 
traced out the myſterious Origin of the 
Hanover Treaty, to which they made no 
Scruple to aſcribe the Reduction of the ex- 
orbitant Power of the Houſe of Auſtria ; 
and almoſt to a Man convinc'd, that Hanover 
robbed us of the Benefit of being an Iſland, 
and was actually a Pledge for our good Be- 


haviour on the Continent. 
The Change that, ſoon after, happened in 
our Adminiſtration naturally excited a Beliet 


that our Meaſures would be changed likewiſe 3 
and more eſpecially from the univerſal Diſſa- 
tisfaction which had prevailed from the weak 
and wicked Conduct of our foreign Affairs. 
The Public expected a thorough Enqui- 
ry; an Enquiry into the Conduct of thoſe 
who had deſtroyed the Balance of Power 
in Eureþe, who had exhauſted and impo- 
veriſhed this Nation ; and all for the ſake 
of the Support and private Intereſt of an en- 
tangled Miniſter ; who had given into every 
deſperate Meaſure exacted from him on one 
Hand, that he might be able to command 
a: 1 /cianity on the other. But 


(29 ) 

But an Enquiry may take Place, and yet 
Juſtice be too lame to follow ; and the Cla- 
mour ariſing from the Diſappointment is 
to be ſtifled by the Noiſe of Arms and War ; 
under the Pretence of recovering the Ba- 
lance of Europe, which we had our ſelves 
given away; and to re-eſtabliſh the Houſe 
of Auſtria, which we had been firſt and 
principally inſtrumental to pull down. 

In what is paſſed, no-body can diſpute but 
our Folly is ſufficiently viſible; and in what 
now is, our Madneſs is as viſible : Since the 
Grand Alliance could ſcarce accompliſh, what 
England now ventures upon alone; or if all 
1 is ſtill but Matter of Amuſcment, what 
* England alone mult pay for. 

With the Reduction of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, the late Miniſter's favourite Scheme 
of foreign Politics was worn out : His Suc- 
ceſſors, therefore, were under a Neceſſity to 
form a new, out of which, they might find 
Means to render themſelves of equal Impor- 
tance to the Throne, and derive equal Advan- 
tages from the People. 

If, 
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learned the Cauſe of that Treaty by the 
Effects; having likewiſe, by the ſame Clue, 


traced out the myſterious Origin of the 


Hanover Treaty, to which they made no 


Scruple to aſcribe the Reduction of the ex- 
orbitant Power of the Houſe of Auſtria 
and almoſt to a Man convinc'd, that Hanover 
robbed us of the Benefit of being an Ifland, 
and was actually a Pledge for our good Be- 


haviour on the Continent. 


The Change that, ſoon after, happened in 
our Adminiſtration naturally excited a Beliet 


that our Meaſures would be changed likewile 3 
and more eſpecially from the univerſal Diſſa- 
tisfaction which had prevailed from the weak 
and wicked Conduct of our foreign Affairs. 
The Public expected a thorough Enqui- 
ry; an Enquiry into the Conduct of thoſe 
who had deſtroyed the Balance of Power 
in Eurcpe, who had exhauſted and impo- 


veriſhed this Nation; and all for the ſake. 


of the Support and private Intereſt of an en- 
tangled Miniſter ; who had given into every 
deſperate Meaſure exacted from him on one 
Hand, that he might be able to command 
an 1nlcmnity on the other. But 
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But an Enquiry may take Place, and yet 
Juſtice be too lame to follow ; and the Cla- 
mour ariſing from the Diſappointment is 
to be ſtifled by the Noiſe of Arms and War ; 
under the Pretence of recovering the Ba- 
lance of Europe, which we had our ſelves 
given away; and to re-eſtabliſh the Houſe 
of Auſtria, which we had been firſt and 
principally inſtrumental to pull down. 

In what is paſſed, no-body can diſpute but 
our Folly is ſufficiently viſible; and in what 
now is, our Madneſs is as viſible : Since the 
Grand Alliance could ſcarce accompliſh, what 
England now ventures upon alone ; or if all 
is ſtill but Matter of Amuſement, what 
England alone mult pay for. 

With the Reduction of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, the late Miniſter's favourite Scheme 
of foreign Politics was worn out: His Suc- 
ceſſors, therefore, were under a Neceſſity te 
form a new, out of which, they might find 
Means to render themſelves of equal Impor- 
tance to the Throne, and derive equal Advan- 
tages from the People. 

I, 
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If, therefore, they firſt demoliſhed the 


Houſe of Auſtria, it is their Buſineſs to 
reſtore it to it's ancient Splendor ; and as 


he found his Account by frequent and 
large Remittances to Denmark, Sweden, Heſſe 
and Wolfenbuttle, by the Way of Hanover, 
they hold it more adviſeable to trade with 
Hanover direct; and, therefore, make no 
Bones of taking sIxXT PEN THOVSAND HA- 
'NOVERIANS into BRITISH PAY at once. 
As this is a Point of vaſt Conſequence to 
this Nation, and plainly ſhews the Hancver- 
Rudder is ſtill to ſteer Great-Britain, all poſ- 
fible Means and Arts will be uſed to diſguiſe 
and conceal it ; which makes it more necet- 
fary to enter into a full Diſquiſition of it. 
The deplorable Situation the Queen of 
Hungary was reduced to, by paſſed Mea- 
ſures, and the Concern this Nation felt for 
her Misfortunes, was at laſt alleviated ; and 
we rejoiced in the happy Turn of her Affairs 
and. the Aſſurances we received, that the 
Dutch would now join with us in aſſiſting 
her, and likewiſe in the Hopes which were 
thrown out that Praaſſia would do the fame. 


x 
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In this Situation it happened, on the 23d 
of March, that, very late at Night, a Que- 
ſtion was carried for an Enquiry into the Con- 
duct of the late Miniſter; which gave ſuch 
hopes of Redreſs of Grievances, that in that 
Confidence the Parliament came to a Re- 
ſolution, declaring, that © as the late fa- 
e yourable Turn of Affairs affords reaſonable 
*« Grounds to hope, that if the Queen of 
« Hungary is timely and properly aſſiſted 
© BY THOSE POWERS WHO ARE ENGA- 
«© GED BY TREATIES, AND BOUND BY 
% INTEREST TO SUPPORT HER, the Ba- 
lance of Power may be again reſtored, and 
e the Tranquillity of Europe re-eſtabliſhed ; 
** this Houſe will therefore proceed with 
Unanimity, Vigour and Diſpatch, to ſup- 


cc 


cc 


port his Majeſty in all ſuch Meaſures as 


cc 


ſhall be neceſſary to attain theſe great 
“ and deſirable Ends, &c. 


By which it plainly appears, that the 
Principle and Foundation of the Whole 
was relative to thoſe other Powers, engaged 
by Treaty and bound by Intereſt ; without 


whom nothing can be done, or ought to 


be attempted : Tis not only a Declaration 
of 
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of our Readineſs to aſſiſt and ſupport that 


Cauſe, but Advice how to purſue it ; that 
is to ſay, if thoſe Powers, who are equally en- 


gaged by Treaties, and bound by Intereſt, would 
do the ſame : And upon that, and that only, 
the Reſolution was, and could be founded ; 
the Senſe and Language ſpeak no leſs, as well 
as the Hopes that were then infuſed into us, 
of Pruſſia and Holland's joining in the fame 
Cauſe ; the Aſſurances of Vigour and Diſpatch 
in the Support of it, therefore, can be under- 
ſtood as given only on theſe Conditions, and 
are actually reſtrained to that immediate Pe- 
riod of Time: For what Mortal then imagin- 
ed, that we alone, without the Aſſiſtance of 
either of thoſe two other great Powers, ſhould 
engage and carry on, at our ſole Expence, the 
Re- eſtabliſhment of the Houſe of Auſtria? 
The very Suppoſition would, at that Time, 
have been treated as an Extravagance that did 
not deſerve an Anſwer. 

But to clear away the Rubbiſh as we 
go; the Parliament loſt no Time to make 
good theſe Aſſurances, and enable the King 
to follow their Advice, for his Majeſty hav- 


3 ing, 
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ing, by a Meſſage to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, on the 1ſt of April, grounded on, 
and repeating the moſt eſſential Words of 
the Reſolution of the 23d of March, aſked 
an extraordinary Supply to anſwer the Ends 
expreſſed in it; the Houſe, as ſoon as the 
Forms would permit, agreed to grant his 
Majeſty 500,000 J. to enable him to concert 
proper Meaſures for fuch Alliances, or enter 
into ſuch Engagements with other Powers, as 
his Majeſty ſball judge neceſſary for the Sup- 
port of the Houſe of AUSTRIA. | 
| Accordingly, this Reſolution paſſed into 

* a Law, and the whole Affair was, to all 

Intents and Purpoſes, cloſed. | 

The Vote of Credit, thus civilly intro- 
duced, being founded on the Advice of Par- 
liament, and the Diſpoſition of this Sum 
being underſtood and allowed to be, 300,000 /. 
to the Queen of Hungary, and en 


i for the King of Sardinia. 


But that this was the Whole FOR Was 
_ deſigned at that Time appears yet more 
fully by this very extraordinary Paragraph 
in his Majeſty's Speech at the End of the 
laſt Seſſion, If for the farther Support and 
E | Defence 
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Defence of the Queen of Hungary, and to 
reſtore and ſecure the Balance of Power fo 
particularly recommended to me by my Par- 
lament; if it ſhould become neceſſary for me 
to contract new Engagements, or to enter in- 
to farther Meaſures, I rely upon your Zeal 
and Perſeverance in fo juſt a Cauſe, ts en- 
able me to make them Good ; which plainly 
ſhews the new Meaſures and Expences then 
to be entered into, were neither what the 
Parliament had adviſed or engaged to pay : 
The Whole was placed on the Hopes of 
their Zeal and Perſeverance ; the thing was 
either ſo diſagreeable to the Nation, or the 
Meaſure ſo wrong in itſelf, that even at 
the latter End of that long Seſſion, the 
Miniſters dared not communicate it to, and 
take the Senſe of Parliament on it; Time 
and future Contingencies, it was hoped, would 
make it paſs the eaſier. 

And it muſt here be obſerved, that this 
Method of aſking and ſpending the Money 
of the People is entirely new, and was 
never attempted or perhaps thought of be- 
fore: To beſpeak Aids and prepare the 
Nation to part with their Money when the 
1 Eing 


. 


King parted with his Parliament, and not 
before, ſufficiently alarmed them, as being 
an unuſual Stretch of the Prerogative, and 
what afforded them no very pleaſing O- 
” mens. But then the very Communication 
j of this Deſign in this Way, was, at the 
= fame Time, the ſtrongeſt negative Proof 
that could be given, that the Parliament 
had not engaged to make good any ſuch 
Expences as were then hinted at. Now 
9 it was deſigned, ſome time before the End 
A of the Seſſion, to take theſe Hanoverians 
into our Pay; why was it not, therefore, 
4 communicated to the Parliament? The Rea- 
7 ſon is obvious, nor can the Fact be diſputed: 
For his Majeſty, in his Speech at the open- 
ing of this Seſſion, ſays, I. foreſaw and point- 
ed out to you that it might be incumbent 
upon me to enter into farther Meaſures, &c, 
which is to be underſtood of taking the 
ſaid 16000 Hanoverians into our Pay. 
But notwithſtanding the plain and viſible 
Motive of taking theſe 16000 Troops into 
our Pay, it muſt be expected that the Point 
| will be endeavoured to be evaded and con- 
E with all the reſt of the Affairs of 
9 E 2 Europe, 
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Europe, and Succeſſes will be boaſted of, that 
Nobody ſees or underſtands ; and, as we have 
been already taught, that the March of 
theſe doughty Troops into Flanders, inſtead 
of Bohemia, or following Maillebots, pre- 
vented the Raiſing the Siege of Prague; fo 
it will be again, with equal Modeſty and 
Probability, aſſerted, that they have ſecured | 
Flanders, preſerved Holland, and united it 
with England and Pruſſia: That they not N 
only made the Neutrality for the Kingdom of 
Naples, but ſaved and ſecured the King of Sar- 
dinia : All which is as certain as that they 4 
will enable us to tale and hold the Wen- 
Indies, and humble Spain into giving us a rea! 
Security for the Freedom of our Navigation 
there for the future. ; 
If any Scribe or Orator can add any other 
Particular to this Liſt of their Exploits, he ö 
has my free Leave: And I dare ſay it will 
be taken kindly. of him But firſt let him 
lend his Hand in helping to remove the 
trifling Objection, which preſents itſelf in 4 
the following Query, wiz. Whether, when 
theſe Troops: were, firſt taken into Briti/h | 
Fore it was poſlible for them to be of an 
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Service to Great-Britain* or whether they 
can be ſo even now ? And in Order to do 
this, we muſt once more refreſh the Memo- 
ries of certain Perſons, by again having Re- 
courſe to the famous Treaty of Hanover. 
Be it recollected, therefore, that when 
that Meaſure was firſt made public, great 
Things were given out of the Advantages 
reſulting to the Powers engaged in that Al- 
liance, eſpecially England, from the mighty 
Aſſiſtances to be given by Hanover and 
Pruſia againſt the Emperor, which we 


were told they would not fail to do, though 


expreſly contrary to the fundamental Laws 
of the Empire: Accordingly, to deceive 
the World into the vain Expectation that 
they would hazard their Dominions for the 
Sake of the common Cauſe, they engage 
themſelves, and declare by the ſecond ſe- 
parate Article of that 'Treaty, that they will 
not furniſh their Contingency neither in 
Troops nor any other Succours to the Em- 
pire, in Caſe it declares War againſt France; 
and. this was held ſufficient to take off the 
Objection made in England, that Hanover 
could neither aſſiſt us, nor act to any Pur- 


poſe, 
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poſe, an expreſs Stipulation ſeeming to be 
ſuch an Evidence to the contrary, as could 
not be contradicted. But notwithſtanding 
this explicit Engagement thoſe two Electoral 
Powers acted with ſuch Caution, and knew 
fo well the dangerous Conſequence of acting 
againſt the Emperor and Empire, or even 
of their refuſing their Contingencies to the 
Empire, that, the very fame Day, they 
ſigned a third ſeparate Article, by which 
they were left at Liberty to furniſh their 
Quota's of Troops to the Empire againſt 
France, for fear of certain diſagreeable Con- 
ſequences that would ariſe from their Re- 
fuſal. And if they dared not refuſe their 
Aſſiſtance, certainly they dared not have 
acted againſt it: The clandeſtine Manner 
therefore of making theſe ſeparate Articles, 
as well as the Views with which they were 
made, plainly ſhews us we are never to truſt 
to any Treaties however ſpecious, or Aſſu- 
rances however poſitive, in thoſe Points 
where theIntereſts of Hanover are to be jointly 
provided for: For the true Motives of ſuch 
Treaties and Aſſurances will always be 
couched in thoſe Articles, which are not to 
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be made public: And thoſe that are made 
public, will be no better than a political 
Blind ; as hath been already demonſtrated. 

The Debates in Parliament, and the po- 
litical Writings of thoſe Times, ſo far at 
laſt, and fo effeQually expoſed the Abſur- 
dity of expecting German Troops to act a- 
eainſt the Emperor, that the only Pretence 
for keeping 12000 Hęſians in our Pay was 
reduced to this fingle Point, the reſt being 
given up, That the States-General had an 
equitable Demand for them ; becauſe the 
12000 Men we were engaged to furniſh to 
them in certain Caſes could hardly have been 
anſivered by the King, if he had raiſed no 
Troops but in England, becauſe the Dutch are 
too well acquainted with the Accidents of the 
Sea, and the Difficulties and Delays which 
attend the tranſporting great Bodies of Troops, 
But even this Pretence was ſufficiently ri- 
diculed and exploded at that Time, as may 
be ſeen at large in a Piece called, The Cafe 
of the Heſſian Forces in the Pay of Great- 
Britain, &c, which is to be found in the 
6th Vol, of the Craft/man. 
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| What we have next to conſider, is, the 
Conduct and Situation of Hanover ſince the 
Death of the Emperor. It's original Views, 
and the Neceſſity it lay under of engaging 
in a Neutrality, when Maillebois was with- 


in Reach of it's Frontiers, have been al- 
ready explained; but it has not been men- 


tioned, that, during the Time that all the 
Forces of Hanover, together with the He- 


ans and Danes in Britiſh Pay, were in 


Readineſs to ſupport and preſerve the Ba- 
lance of Power in the Houſe of Auſtria, 


the Elector of Hanover firſt engaged his 


Vote, and afterwards gave it for the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria's being Emperor, who was 


choſen unde theſe Circumftances; as claim- 


ing the greateſt Part of the late Emperor's 
hereditary Dominions, and then being in 
actual Poſſeſſion of a great Part of Auſtria, 
and of Bohemia : To which may be added, 
that he was no ſooner mounted on the Im- 
perial Throne, but alt the Laws and Conſti- 


tution of the Empire concurred in ſupport- 
ing and carrying on his Pretenſions to the 
Reſidue of the Auſtrian Dominions in the 
. ſtrongeſt Manner imaginable ; For the Evi- 


dence 
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dence of which, we. need only appeal to 
the Supplies he received from all Parts, and 
to that Vote, in particular, of the Electoral 
College, for granting him an Aid of as 
many Roman Months, as is uſual when the 
Cauſe is common, and the whole Empire 
invaded. Let us be allowed to aſk, there- 
fore, Whether the Elector of Hanover once 
proteſted againſt that Vote? Whether he 
refuſed to comply with it ? Whether by any 
new Law that Electorate was abſolved from 
the Obligations of the Empire, and left at 
3 | Liberty to act againſt the Emperor, whom it 
7 fo lately contributed to fix in the Imperial 
Throne? Whether the ſaid Electorate hath 
ſince aſſiſted the Queen of Hungary with 
the 4000 Men, the latter had a Right to 
claim by Treaty, though before it ſeemed 
determined to engage in her Quarrel with 
far greater Forces? Whether the Heſian 
> Mercenaries were not continued in our Pay 
4 | this Year, after it was avowed in Parlia- 
ment that they could not act againſt the 
Emperor? And whether this was not de- 

| fired only that they might not be hired by 
France againſt the Queen of Hungary? For 
F if 


Ct. 
if it can be ſtill thought that theſe Hano- 
veriam and Heſſian Troops dared to have 
acted in Germany, why did they not follow 
Maillebois, who was ſo nigh a Neighbour 
to them, and endeavour to diſtreſs and re- 
tard his March? Or, if the Neutrality of 
Hanover would not permit that, why did 
they not march into Bohemia to ſupport the 
Queen of Hungary, in the Capacity of Allies 
to her, as the French ſupported the Emperor ? 

Now, if in Bar of all farther Queries, 
it ſhould be urged, that as well the Neu- 
trality with France, as the Laws of the 
Empire, put a Stop to all Proceedings that 
Way, we have no more to ſay, but that, 
what with the Laws of the Empire, and 
what with the Hanover-Neutrality, 16,000 
Hanoverians could march no where but in- 
to Flanders for a Pretence to receive ſo vaſt 
a Sum of Money from this Nation : And 
in this Point of Light we muſt ſee and 
conſider every Step and Action in our foreign 
Affairs for this laſt Year; and without this 
Clue we may and ſhall be bewildered in 
tracing the many, otherwiſe contradictory 
Pretences and Actions, that will be urged 
for juſtifying this Meaſure, It 
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It is unneceſſary to go any farther back 
now in this Enquiry than the Situation and 
Diſpoſition of this Nation at the Meeting 
of the Parliament laſt Year, and of what 
has paſſed fince upon the new Plan of 
foreign Affairs. 

Firſt then, the Parliament met under the 
greateſt Concern and Aſtoniſhment at the 
Hanover-Neutrality, at the Haniard reign- 
ing triumphant over the Mediterrancan, at 
the Inactivity of our Fleet there; with the 
moſt ſenſible Concern for the deplorable 
Situation to which the Houſe of Auſtria was 
reduced, and with the utmoſt ſincere Diſpoſi- 
tions to act vigorouſly and effectually in her 
Behalf. But no body was ſanguine, I ſhould 
ſay deſperate enough, to imagine that this 
mighty Enterpriſe could be accompliſhed by 
the Strength, or at the Expence of England 
ALONE : But leſt the Want of Confede- 


rates ſhould damp our Zeal, and divert us, 
from all Projects in her Favour, Holland 


and Pruſſia were again played off upon us, 
as not only inclined to come into Meaſures 
with us, but as waiting only to be con- 


vinced that we were really in Earneſt, and 
F 2 that 
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that they might depend on us, in order to 
join us upon our own Terms That, 
therefore, no Proof of Sincerity might be 
wanting on our Side 16,000 of our Troops 
were immediately to be ſent over into Flan- 
ders; and it was declared at the fame Time 
by the zealous Promoters of this Meaſure, 
that in Caſe the Dutch were not induced, 
thereby, to co-operate with us for the De- 


liverance of the Queen of Hungary, we ought 


immediately to recal our Troops and intrench 
ourſelves within our own 1fland. 


That, therefore, ſo great an Army was al- 


lowed laſt Year, was in order to diſpatch theſe | 


16,000 Men on this important Errand ; and 
that theſe 16,000 Men were, accordingly, diſ- 
patched, was in order to retrieve our Credit 
with the Dutch, without whom we were to 
attempt nothing; but, from henceforward, 
make it our only Care to provide for our own 
Security. | 
Whoever compares the Situation of Affairs 
at that Time, with the dear-bought Experi- 
ence of the paſt, muſt be convinced, and 
onght to acknowledge, that except when 
the 
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the Dutch are in Danger, it can never. be 
the Intereſt of this Nation to embark in the 
Troubles of the Continent. 

Now the rapid Succeſs with which the 
Houſe of Auſtria had been overrun at that 
Time by the victorious Arms of France, Ba- 
varia, Pruſſia and Saxony (while it's only Ally 
Hanover was at the ſame Time ſevered from 
it by a Neutrality) gave juſt Apprehenſions 
conſiſtent with former Experience, to the 
Dutch, that their Barrier was in Danger 3 


eſpecially as France had ſo lately purchaſed 
Lorrain under Pretence of Indemnification 
for the Charge it had been at in the War 
againſt the Emperor, on Account of Stani/- 
laus; though it had, all the while, made the 
moſt ſolemn Declarations that it would take 
nor hold any Thing for itſelf. As there- 
fore Reimburſement and Indemnification 
made as effectual Acquiſitions as any other 
Pretence whatever ; as France ſeemed now 
to have an Opportunity to bring in a larger 
Bill of Charges than ever; as ſhe was ſtrong 
enough to enforce the Payment without any 
Deduction or Abatement whatever, and ag 


the Auſtrian Netherlands lay moſt opportune- 
: eee | * 
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ly to anſwer her Demands, the States had 
then Reaſon to be on their Guard; and 
they accordingly appeared ſo ſenſible of this 
Danger, that they added to their Forces 
30,000 Men : This Alarm called upon 
England to enter into as vigorous Meaſures, 
at leaſt, for the Support of them and the 
Queen of Hungary, as had been followed 
while the former Plan 'was in Force for 
reducing the Houſe of Auſtria; and it was 
with this View the 16,000 Engliſʒ Troops 
were to be ſent over. 

Till this Alarm was given, till this 
Danger appeared, Subſidies to our remoter 
Allies could only be expected from us, and 
even thoſe ought to be proportioned to our 
own Neceſſities as well as theirs. 

We are no longer in ſuch flouriſhing 
Circumſtances, as when we doled about our 
Subſidies to every Prince almoſt, that plead- 
ed Inability to pay even for his own Pre- 
ſervation; and yet, even then, though col- 
leagued with the Majority of the Powers 
of Europe, ſome of which carried on their 
Shares of the War at their own Charge; 
though Succeſs added an annual Luſtre both 

to 


e 
to our Politics and Arms, we found our- 
ſelves, at laſt, ſinking under the Burden of 
our own Victories, and, to this Hour, we 
have Reaſon to lament the Trophies ſo 
dearly purchaſed. 

If, therefore, we gained nothing elſe, we 
might have gained a little more Diſcretion, 
in Exchange for ſo many Legions loſt, and 
ſo many Millions ſquandered, and have laid it 
down as an invariable Maxim, never to en- 
ter into a Land-War, but when the Dutch 
Barrier was in Danger, or, at leaſt, in Con- 
junction with that wiſe and cautious People: 
A People, that confider the Commotions 
of their Neighbours as ſo many Opportunities 
for them to enlarge their Trade and increaſe 
their Wealth. 

But to return to our immediate Point : 
All the Deſigns and Proſpects of laſt Year 
were founded on aſſiſting and being aſſiſted 
by the Durch: If they ſtood out, we knew 
very well, there would be no real Neceſſity 
for our meddling at all ; and that it would 
prove almoſt impoſſible to raiſe the neceſſary 
Sums in Caſe we did: For as to Hungary 
and Sardima, they had no Money ; and as 
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to Hanover it would part with none; Andif 
we were exhauſted by our laſt glorious War 
againſt France, when ſome of our moſt. ſuc- 
ceſsful Years coſt us no more than 5,000,000 /. 
there was little Reaſon to think we ſhould 
no be either willing or able to furniſh ſeven 
or eight Millions a Vear to carry on alone a 
War in which the Dutch would have no Con- 
cern, and from which, we could expect no 
Returns either of Profit or Honour. 

It ſo happened, while theſe Meaſures 
were purſued; as we imagined, on thoſe 
Principles, that the Affairs of the Queen of 
Hungary took a happy and unexpected 
Turn ; ſhe became not only: ſucceſsful in 
her own Enterprizes, but found Means to 
diſengage Pruſſia and Saxony from France: 
Nay, even France herſelf became perplexed 
and entangled to ſucha Degree, as to find her- 
ſelf obliged to offer Terms to the Queen of 
Hungary, for the ſaving both her Forces and 
her Honour: From that Moment therefore, 
the Intereſt, and of Courſe, the Policy of the 
Dutch was to be changed; the Dread of France, 
and it's being to be paid at the Expence of 
their Barrier, was loſt; their ancient and wiſe 

Maxime 
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Maxims for the Gain of Wealth, and the 
Preſervation of their own Quiet, were revi- 
ved in their full Force; one of which was, 
neyer to engage in any War but for the 
Sake of Trade, and the immediate Con- 
cerns of their own Country: The con- 
ſuming Wars of other Nations, as before 
obſerved, made them not only richer, but 
more powerful, at the ſame time that they 
exhauſted and impoveriſhed the Parties con- 
cerned in them. OR 

There are, indeed, many remarkable Paſ- 
ſages in de Witt on the true Intereſt and 
political Maxims of the Republic of Holland, 
which are ſo adapted to their preſent Situ- 
ation and Conduct, and ſtill ſo exactly ob- 
ſerved, that one cannot help thinking him 
to be at the Head of the Republic ſtill. 

In a Word, to be ſafe ſeems to be their 
firſt Concern, and to be rich their ſecond: 
And, though alarmed, when convinced 
there is no real Danger, they return to their 
grand Purſuit of Wealth as before: Thus 
for the French to exhauſt their Strength on 
one Hand, without encroaching upon them, 


and for us to neglect our Commerce on the 
G other, 
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other, in Order to build Caſtles in the Air, 
puts them in Poſſeſſion of all they have to 
aſk of Heaven : And ſuch being apparently 
their Caſe at preſent, nothing but downright 
Phrenſy could have induced them to drop the 
Subſtance, in Order to catch at the Shadow, 

The Terms which were offered by France to 
the Queen of Hungary they then plainly per- 


ceiyed, as well as we do now, with no very 


material Alteration would, ſooner or later, be 
the Terms of Accommodation between 
them ; perhaps not more than might then 
have been obtained, had thoſe Terms been 
admitted for the Foundation of a Treaty 
by our Miniſters: They are likewiſe con- 
vinced, as well as we, of the Impracticability 
of raiſing this Phantom of the Houſe of 
Auſtria to be again capable of balancing the 
Power of the Houſe of Bourbon: They 
know as well as we what Intereſt and what 
Motives have deſtroy'd it; and as they know 
it was the Intereſt of this Nation only to 
have preſerved it; and even now, if there 
was a Poſſibility of doing it, to raiſe it to 
it's former Power and Splendor ; ſo like- 
wiſe they know too well that it is againſt 

the 
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the Intereſt of every Prince in Germany, and 
even of the King of Sardinia himſelf, that 
ſuch an Event ſhould take Place : They 
moreover know, that the Imperial Power ſo 
neceſſary for that Purpoſe is irrecoverably loſt ; 
that the united Voices that raiſed this pre- 
ſent Emperor to the Throne are united in 
Intereſt, that neither he nor his Succeſſors 
ſhall become ſo formidable as his Predeceſſors 
were: That Pruſſia, Saxony, and every Prince 
of the Empire but one, are ſatisfied with the 
Terms offered by France ; and that even he, 
perhaps, bluſters only to ſave Appearances, 
or in Reſentment of a certain Indignity lately 
put upon him by France; or till a favourable 
Opportunity offers of making ſome farther 
Acquiſition to the Dominion he is ſo par- 
tial to, and ſo fond of, 

Having thus mentioned the Terms offered 
by France to the Queen of Hungary, 'tis ne- 
ceſſary to confider what has or may have 
been the Conduct of our Minifters on that 
Head. In the firſt Place then it is viſible, 
that, if they have not made it a Point with 
that Princeſs to reject the Offers of France, 
which there is ſome Reaſon to ſuſpect, by 
e G 2 going 
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going ſuch Lengths in pretending to ſerve 
her, and appearing ſo immoderately zealous 
in her Cauſe, they have led her to ſtake her 
All in a Manner on our Friendſhip and Sup- 
port, and thereby involved this Nation, al- 
ready but too much encumbered, in Engage- 
ments we can hardly quit with Honour, and 
Expences that will beggar us to ſupport. As 
it was the higheſt Preſumption in us to un- 
dertake ſuch mighty Things, without the 
Concurrence of the Dutch; ſo it was to the 
laſt Degree impolitic, to ſay no worſe, not 
to adviſe her to accept the Offers of Prance, 
when it appeared that the States had deter- 
mined to leave her wholly upon us Our Mi- 
niſters had then a fair Opportunity to get rid 
of what they could never accompliſh, and ſave 
their Country from the Reproach of being 
the Don Quixote of Europe, Inſtead of 
which, by tenacioufly adhering, they have in 
a Manner put themſelves into the Power of 
the Queen of Hungary, who will no longer 
humbly beſeech the Compaſſion and Succour 
of the People of England, but affect to com- 
mand it, by threatening from Time to Time 


to make up with France on the leaſt Demur, 
and 
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and leave us to ſhift' for ourſelves, So that, in 
Conſequence of ſuch raſh and precipitate, or 
corrupt and treacherous, Meafures, the Sub- 
ſtance of this Nation muſt be ſpread all over 
Germany,andit's Forces waſted without Con- 
ſideration of either Times or Seaſon, or the 


| neceſſary Preparation for their Safety or Sub- 


fiſtence: And yet in Spite of all, as England can 
never ſupply Wealth or Power enough to raiſe 
her to that Height we promiſed, nor even to 
gain her an Equivalent for Siliſia, ſhe muſt 
at laſt ſubmit to ſuch Terms of Peace as 
France offers, and we ſhall all have Reaſon 
to wiſh ſhe had accepted now. For when- 
ever that Time comes, Submiſſion muſt be 
our Lot as well as her's, and we ſhall find 
we have parted with ſuch infinite Sums only 
to purchaſe Infamy and Ruin. 

With every other true Engliſbman I ſin- 
cerely wiſh my Apprehenſions of the Con- 
ſequences of that fatal Step may never prove 
true; but the Situation of Europe at preſent 
adminiſters no Hopes of the contrary. It 
will, it muſt be aſked, both now and here- 
after, what could induce us to engage our 
All in this deſperate Undertaking ? The In- 
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trigues of the Cabinet, the Contention for 
domeſtic Power, and the Pay of the Ha- 
noverian Troops occur by Way of Reply: 
But then it is ſuch a Reply as will never be can- 
didly made by one Side, nor be allowed, if it 
was, by the other. No, we are rather to expect 
Diſguiſes and Palliations of all Sorts; but 
then they will be the thineſt that were ever 
yet brought into Uſe. When the two great 
Points come to be canvaſſed, v/z. why we, 
in the preſent terrible Situation of our Af- 
fairs, plunged ourſelves ALONE into an Un- 
dertaking ſo vaſt in it's own Nature, and fo 
pernicious in it's Conſequences ; and whe- 
ther we could have ated more to the Pre- 
judice of our own Country, than by in- 
fluencing the Queen of Hungary, no Mat- 
ter by what Means, to reje& the Offers of 
France: I ſay, when theſe two capital 
Points come to be canvaſſed, all imaginable 
Arts will be uſed to put us on a different 
Scent ; in particular we ſhall be called upon 
to take Notice of the Wonders performed by 
the Troops of Hanover, and amuſed with 
Stories of a great Army's being particularly 
neceſſary to be aſſembled in Flanders, at the 
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Requiſition of the King of Sardinia, at the 
Requiſition of the Queen of Hungary ; and 
that ſuch was her diſtreſſed Caſe, that no 
other Troops could be gotten for Love or 
Money but Hanoverians ; that the Noiſe of 
theſe mighty Preparations drew off the 
French Forces from Dauphiny ; that they 
prevented more Forces being ſent into Ger- 
many; and that it was ſhewing a ſeaſonable 
Spirit and Vigour in Defence of our Allies; 
but, obſerve, not a Word will be faid of the 
Dutch, though the Foungation upon which 
alone the Briti/h Troops were ſent abroad; 
nor a Word of thoſe other Powers, who are en- 
gaged byTreaty and bound by Intereſt to ſup- 
port the Queen of Hungary as well as we. 
But to beſtow a few Words upon what is 
uttered in Defence of this memorable and 
mighty Tranſaction. Did the King of Sar- 
dinia, from his own mere Motion, deſire 
this Diverſion in Flanders, rather than any 
where elſe ? Were not the Troops in Dau- 
phiny removed from thence long before the 
Appearance of this warlike Parade there ? 
Whither did thoſe very Troops march? Had 
the Hanoverians and others marched di- 


rectly 
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realy to Mentæ, could it have been leſs a 
Diverſion for the French Forces? Does it 
not appear viſibly to have been the Intereſt 
of the Queen of Hungary, that they ſhould 
have marched thither at firſt ? And, if it is fo 
much inſiſted upon now, even ſo late in the 
Year, would it not then have been a greater 
Aſſiſtance to her, and a Diſtreſs to the 
French? Was it not ſolicited and deſired 
they ſhould march thither before? Or, at 
leaſt, was it not very well known here as the 
Senſe of that Court that they wiſhed it ? 
If, therefore, theſe Wiſhes of theirs could 
not be obtained, is it at all ſurprizing that 
they ſhould have ſo much Complaiſance as 
to defire our Court to ſend them to that Place 
only where they found they had any Incli- 
nation to ſend them ? Were the Dutch con- 
ſulted in this? Was it by their Advice and 
Approbation? Why don't they ſay a Word 
about them in this Affair? Did not his Ma- 
jeſty, in his Speech, at the end of the laſt 
Seſſion, tell the Parliament, That the pre- 


*« ſent favourable Diſpoſition of the States- 


« General and of other great Powers are, un- 
der God, chiefly owing to the generous Aſ- 
** ſiſtance 
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;* ſiſtance afforded by this Nation to it's an 
e ei ent and natural Allies?“ May we not aſlæ 
therefore, what are become of all thoſe Allies 
now ? That the March of 16000 Hanove- 
rians into Flanders, ſo late as October, to 
open a Campaign, ſhould prove ſo powerful 
a Diverſion to the French Forces in all Parts 
at once, may be uttered gravely out of the 
Mouth of a Stateſman, but it will be treated 
with Ridicule by all the reſt of the World. 
But one Thing ſhall be conſidered and 
granted, for the Argument Sake only, upon 
their ſtrongeſt State of the Queſtion : Y72, 
that the aſſembling of this great Body of 
Forces in Flanders rendered the French unable 
to ſend any Reinforcement to any other Parts, 
But if fo, the Hanoverians were entirely un- 
neceflary, excepting perhaps the 4000 Men 
they were obliged to furniſh to the Queen 
of Hungary; fince the reſt of the 16,000 
might very well have been ſpared from 
hence, without any Danger ariſing tous from 
their Abſence ; ſince as many would ſtill have 
been left at home as were ever employed for 
our own Defence, during the moſt dangerous 
Part of the late War with France; and cer. 
H tainly 
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tainly our Troops would have arrived there long 
before the Hanoverians. And as the French 
Forces were employ'd or diverted in every 
Part of Europe, there could be no danger of 
their invading us at home. But then, perhaps, 
it might have been too ſoon for the winding 
up the Farce of the Year ; and certainly 
would have robbed ſome People of the Pre- 
tence for paying the Hanover-Subſidy at all. 

When the vigorous Reſolution was taken 
for ſending over 16,000 Men into Flanders, 
a more conſiderable Embaſly than uſual,of late 
Years, was ſent to Holland, and it was not 
long before we were ſenſible of the Diſpoſition 
of the States, by the Memorials that were pre- 
ſented, which appear to be rather addreſſed to 
the Opinion of the Dutch People, than what 
was thought to be conſiſtent with that of 
the States, who ſoon ſhewed us what was 
to be expected from them; and though 
there appeared no Hopes of drawing them 
into the Views of the Court of Great-Britain 5 
in reſpect of Flanders; yet the Britiſb Mini- 
ſters, even the laſt, were very aſſiduous and 
importunate to obtain their High Mightineſ- 
ſes Guaranty for the Electorate of Hanover. 


Uncommon 
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Uncommon and extraordinary as this 
was, that the ſaid Britiſb Miniſters ſhould 
be ſo engaged, yet it would be much more 
ſo, to find it was fundamentally the princi- 
pal Object of Negotiation : Nor muſt we for- 
get thoſe romantic Schemes about the ſame 
Time given out of incloſing Maillebois between 
the Hanoverian Forces, and the 16,000 Eng- 
liſh that were to be ſent over from hence, and 
their deſigned March at firſt towards that 
EleQtorate ; neither muſt it be forgotten, 
that, upon certain Rumours being ſpread a- 
broad that the Neutrality of Hanover ceaſed, 
that the French Miniſter declared, by Order of 
his Maſter, in a Memorial to the States Gene- 
ral, that it ſtill ſubſiſted, and that his Maſter 
had fre/h Proofs of it in his Hands; and it 
is certain, the Hanoverians did not march 
after Maillebois. Let us add here, ſtill by 
Way of Query, why theſe warm Solicita- 
tions were carried on not only at the Hague, 
but at every Court of Europe, where there 
were any Hopes to get a Defenſive Alliance 
and a Guaranty for Hanover? Why ſuch 
extraordinary Joy appears upon the late ob- 


taining a Brace of Alliances,and particularly, 
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that of Pruſia, which is ſo prudently boaſt- 
ed to be for the Protection and Guaranty of 
Hanover? Does it not point out, and plain- 


ly tell us, that Hanover could not, con- 
fiſtent with it's own Safety and Engage- 
ments, a& either againſt the Neutrality 
with France, or againſt the Laws of the 


Empire ? But the Dangers which might en- 
ſue to it, in caſe it did, are too obvious to 
| leave a Doubt of that fandamental and firſt 
| Principle, Self-Preſervation, being preferred 

toall other Motives whatſoever. Do not theſe 
| Rejoicings therefore, as well as theurging that 
the Hanover Troops may now act, ſince the 
Guaranty of Priſſſia hath been obtained, plain- 
ly confeſs that they could not do it before ? 
That it's Engagements to the contrary are ſtill 
the ſame,and that therefore the Sword of Pruſ- 
ſia is abſolutely neceſſary for it's Protection? 
And how far that may be relied on, in Caſe 
France ſhould be victorious, his Actions in 
Siliſia very ſufficiently demonſtrate. ; 

The late Orders faid to be ſent for the 
March both of the Britih and Hanover | 
Troops to Mentz, are urged to palliate the 
T:i:ztvity and Uſeleſneſs of them laſt Year, 

and 
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and to be a Pretence for paying them this: 
But let us not forget, while we are confider- 
ing this extraordinary Step, the mighty 
and warlike Preparations of laſt Summer, 
and how long the Nation was made to be- 
lieve that his Majeſty would, even ſo late in 
October, put himſelf at the Head of his united 
Forces: Theſe Appearances portended Ac- 
tions that ſeemed then to juſtify in part the 
taking of 16,000 Hanoverians into our Pay, 
becauſe our own Forces were too ſmall for a 
Royal Command without them; and that 
his Majeſty might appear equally the Sove- 
reign of both People, and that they might 
equally ſhare in the Glory of ſuch a Com- 
mand, it was as abſolutely neceſſary to have 

16,000 Hanoverians as 16,000 Engliſh, 
But, unluckily, it is impoſſible ever to 
think of the Orders for this extraordinary 
March without it's eternally occurring to one's 
Thoughts, why they did not (if deſigned 
for any real Uſe) march thither at firſt; ſince 
the Aſſiſtance by it, to the Queen of Hun- 
gary, muſt have been greater, and of Courſe, 
the Diverſion to France likewiſe. The under- 
taking of it now, therefore, is extremely 
ſurpriſing, 
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ſurpriſing, when L Difficulty of perform- 
Jing it is conſidered, as well as the Utility 
to ariſe from it: Even in Summer, great 
Preparations are neceſſary for ſuch an En- 
terprize ; nor could the Undertaking, even 
then, be juſtified, unleſs ſuch Preparations 
had firſt been made, In Winter then, in 
a Country already haraſſed with the March 
both of Friends and Enemies, where all 
Foreigners are conſidered as Foes ; where 
no one Magazine is formed, and Neceſſa- 
ries are even ſcarcer than Money, and where 
the Roads are almoſt impaſſable; how 1s it 
to be conceived that ſuch a March is prac- 
ticable to ſuch unhardned Troops as ours, 
or at leaſt without the Loſs of great Num- 
bers who will die of Fatigue alone, even if 
ſupply'd with Proviſions, and unoppoſed by 
any Enemy? 

To all this let us add the preſent Impoſſi- 
bility of carrying thither our Artillery ; the 
Difficulties of ſending Recruits ; the Proba- 
bility of having every Convoy cut off that 
ſhould be ſent to their Relief; and the cer- 
tain Perdition that muſt attend every ſmall 
Party that Rapine and Hunger may detach 
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from the Army to ſeek their Fortune among 
thoſe Peaſants, who are infamous for ſhew- * 
ing no Mercy. 

Then as to the Utility (I do not mean at 
home but abroad) when that is conſidered, 
the Queſtion will be againſt whom, and 
when they can act? It muſt be againſt the 
Emperor, the Empire, or France : And can 
the Heſſians, who were taken into our Pay 
laſt Year, when it was known and avowed 
that they could not ſerve againſt the Em- 
peror, and who were retained only to 
prevent their being hired by France; can 
theſe Heſians, I fay, act againſt the Em- 
peror no, or againſt the Heſſians, their 
Fellow-Subjets in the Imperial Service? 
Can the Hanoverians act. without Breach 
of the Imperial Laws, or of the Neutra- 
lity with France? No certainly; for 
though, upon Aſſurance of Succeſs, it 
might poſſibly be ventured, yet, while it 
remains a Doubt, the Conſequence of the 
Ban of the Empire and the Reſentment of 
France, (which may be hereafter felt, even 
in Hanover itſelf ) will and muſt be well 
conſidered before Hoſtilities are committed, 
or the Blow ſtruck. As 
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As therefore, it is as impoſlible now, as 
laſt Year, for the Heſſians to act againſt the 
Emperor; as Hanover lyes under the very 
ſame Difficulty, and, however guarded and 
fenced round by Guarantees, may be a grie- 


vous Sufferer by ſo hazardous an Experi- 


ment, it is ſcarce to be credited, that it will 
run the Riſque, eſpecially under all the 
additional Difficulties above ſpecified. 
Lured by the Thirſt of Gain, in Love with 
military Spectacles, and to make a Soldier- 
like Figure in the Field, Hanover may proceed 
as far as a March, or a Counter-March ——. 
more would be too much -— And one Breach 
of the preſent Neutrality might render a 
Neutrality impoſſible for the Time to come. 
On theſe Principles, how little Penetra- 
tion would have ſerved to foreſee, that no- 
thing could be done in Flanders; that no- 
thing can be done elſewhere. 
In Defect, therefore, of real Services, 
imaginary ones muſt be pretended, (for it is 
become neceſſary that Great-Britain ſhould 
be duped, that Hanover may be enriched) 
and of theſe, no other Power can pretend 
to the leaſt Share of the Glory. It 
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It is true, we very courteouſly invited 
them to participate; but it was, perhaps, 
becauſe we foreſaw we ſhould be refuſed : 
And that this Refuſal was foreſeen, is ob- 
vious by our having been at the Expence 
of ſending oyer a very ſplendid and expen- 
ſive Train of Artillery; which in Times of 
real Action, we never did; that Article hav- 
ing always been ſupplied by the Dutch. 

But, however ſignal the Succeſſes of this 
Flemiſh Campaign have proved, they have 
not altogether anſwered the firſt Giv- 
Ings-out concerning it. The great Maga- 
Zines of Powder, and all the other Prepara- 
tions of War amaſſed at Ghent, we were 
told portended Deſtruction to Paris itſelf; 
Talkers were found, who undertook to ſhew 
it was feaſible. The demoliſhing of Dun- 
kirk was however ſounded loudeſt, in or- 
der to amuſe, to animate, and prepoſſeſs 
this Nation into a tolerable Opinion of the 
Meaſures then purſued, but which have only 
ſerved as a Pretence for making it impreg- 
nable again; nay, it is permitted to be a 
Port, and as ſuch, is reckoned in our Cuſ- 
tom-houſe, under the preſent Adminiſtrati- 
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on, 28 well as the laſt : To complete the 
Farce; we were to leave the whole Fron- 
tiers behind us, and to enter into the Heart 
ef France, ſubſiſt there, and come back as 
we could: Beſide all this, there was yet 


another Deſign not altogether ſo extravagant, 


which was the March of our Troops into 
Germany, in order to have met the Hano- 
verians there, rather than firſt to bring them 
into Flanders, and then to march them 
back at this Time of the Year : But alas! 
the firſt courtly Step of taking them into our 
Pay, was, upon other Conſiderations : In 
Flanders, they might make a Shew, if not 
venture, as the hired Troops of England, to 
be guilty of the Breach of the Hanover-Neu- 
trality, or the Laws of the Empire ; but 
had they dared to act in Germany then, or 
dare to do it now, Succeſs will juſtify the 
Action, or make it criminal, But what- 
ever our Schemes were, France laughed, 
Maillebois marched to Bohemia, and the reſt 
of Europe ridiculed every Step we took, as 
well foreſecing, that this mighty 8 
could not ſo much as purchaſe us a fingle 
Town. Upon the' whole, what are we to 
ES expect 
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expect will be the Iſſue of theſe courtly Po- 


litics? France is neither exhauſted, nor to 
be bullied into any Submiſſions, by all we 
have- done or can do; and the Intereſt of 
the Miniſters and Hanover are, at preſent, 
rendered incompatible. It is the Intereſt 
of the Miniſters that theſe Troops ſhould 
do ſomething abroad to excuſe them for ſo 
inflaming the publick Charge at home: It 
is the Intereſt of Hanover and Heſſe to do 
nothing to deſerve that Pay, which may 
bring Ruin upon themſelves. But if any 
other Intereſt ſhould, for once, prevail, Ha- 
nover may be caught, and at laſt be a Suf- 
ferer at a Time it leaſt expected it : But 
whatever is the Intereſt of our Miniſters, as 
the Intereſt of England and Hanover, at pre- 
ſent, perfectly coincide in this Point, barring 
the trifling pecuniary Conſiderations ; tis the 
Duty of true Engliſbmen, as well as loyal Sub- 
jects, who ſincerely wiſh well to the preſent 
royal Family, tobe againſt the taking theſe 
16000 Hanoverians into our Pay. 

In vain are thoſe idle Expectations, which 
are founded on the Exhauſting and Im- 
poveriſhment of France; has {he yet raiſed 
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the huge Sums ſhe raiſed during the late 
War? Has ſhe employed the third Part of 
the Forces ſhe did then ? Or loſt any Num- 
ber of Men in compariſon of what ſhe 
did then? Has not the Price of her Actions 
roſe very conſiderably fince the Time of 
their ſending a Fleet to the Weſt-Indies ? 
Some Difficulties in reſpect of borrowing new 
Sums, the Foundation and Forms of their 
Government muſt create, Beſides, if they 
have their Difficulties, have not we the like ? 
And if the high Price of Stocks is made uſe 
of as a Palliative on our Side, why are they 
not entitled to the ſame Privilege ? According 
to my Conceptions, the Diſadvantages that 
attend Credit in anarbitrary Government like 
theirs, render the Concluſion more advanta- 
geous to them than us. In few Words, they 
neither raiſe the Men nor the Money, nor 
any other Way exert their Strength or Vi- 
gour, as they did in the late War; whilſt 
we exceed it by Millions, notwithſtanding 
the Want of Money, and the univerſal De- 

cay of our Manufactures. | 
The Poverty of Spain, it was expected 
and much inſiſted on, would reduce it to 
a 
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a Compliance to the Hanover Alliance: But, 
though ſhe has been continually exhauſting 
herſelf ever fince, and now labours under, 
the Difficulty of an open War with us, 
which, though not ſucceſsful enough to 
take and hold, muſt nevertheleſs ſhorten her 
Remittances from the Ye/t- Indies, ſhe is 
ſtill able not only to make Head againſt us, 
but to maintain and ſupport two great Armies 
for the Conqueſt of Part of Halh. 

What may we not then expect from France, 
which ſo long ſupported itſelf againſt the victo- 
riousgrand Alliance, inthe late War, and fear 
for ourſelves, when we ALoNE, Without the 
Dutch and the Reſt of that mighty Confede- 
racy, are to reduce that haughty Power, and 
re-eſtabliſh the Houſe of Auſtria in it's ancient 
Glory, at the ſole Expence of Great-Britain ? 

Great-Britain hath been hitherto ſtrong 
and vigorous enough to bear up Hanover on 
it's Shoulders; and, though waſted and wea- 
ried out with the continued Fatigue, ſhe is 
ſtill goaded on, as if already fold to Vaſſal- 
lage, and, by Compulſion, obliged to perfiſt 
in the ungrateful Drudgery without Hope of, 
or a Title to Redemption. 


Thus 
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Thus the very Condition of ſending over 
16000 of our Troops, viz. to act in Con- 
junction with the Dutch, or otherwiſe to be 
countermanded immediately, is to be now 
moſt artificially and complaiſantly forgot; 
and we are to be told that, becauſe theſe were 
too few for Action, and the Heſſians would 
not act at all, it was neceſſary to add 16000 
Hanoverians, that the Queen of Hungary 
might be effectually ſerved, and the States 
be convinced that we were fool-hardy and 
prodigal enough to drawcanſir-it alone. 

But ſure we have too much good Senſe to 
be ſo impoſed upon, too much Spirit not 
to reſent the very Attempt, and too much 
Diſcretion to beggar ourſelves for the Sake 
of an Intereſt that has been a Snare and a 
Curſe to us from the Beginning. 

I do not know any thing more impolitic, 
nay, more dangerous, than for a Suſpicion 
to prevail, that we are governed by Tricks 
and Frauds to anſwer bad Purpoſes, inſtead 
of noble and generous Meaſures, worthy of 
a juſt King, and a great People. 

With what Concern therefore muſt we 


wo upon that Fountain of Truth, which 
told 
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told us, at the End of the laſt Seſſion, of 
the then favourable Diſpoſition of the States- 
General, if it ſhall appear, that, long be- 
fore, it was deſigned, and we are now 
actually to pay for 16000 Hanover Troops? 
Or what Opinion muſt we hold of our pre- 
ſent moſt excellent Miniſters, when it is 
made manifeſt, that either they expected 
nothing from the Dutch at that time, or 
that the Hanover Troops were taken into 
our Pay for private Conſiderations only ? 
Either Way, be it again, and for ever 
remembered, that it was laſt Seſſion declared, 
That without the Dutch we neither could, 
would, nor ought todo any thing. Let it 
likewiſe be remembered, how large a Body 
of uſeleſs Troops were continued at home, 
how ſtrongly it was urged, upon taking 
the 4000 additional Men into our Pay from 
Treland, overand above the great Army which 
was at firſt voted on Account of the ſend- 
ing theſe 16000 Men abroad, that this 
Augmentation was not made for our De- 
fence at home, for that was a Pretence 
even too ridiculous to be mentioned; but 


becauſe it would be neceſſary to ſend yet 
more Forces abroad, when we ſhould begin 
1 to 
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to act; the Smalneſs of the Number firſt. 
ſent, and the Abſurdity of acting without 
the Dutch, being likewiſe enforced, as well as 
theExpence and Time requiſite for the ſending 
a proper Reinforcement of our own Troops; 
therefore that this Reinforcement was not ſent, 
if we hadany Intentions to draw the Sword 
at all, no other Anſwer can be fincerely given, 
but that we ſhould thereby have loſt the hap- 
py Opportunity of paying 16000 Hanoverians, 
But how cruel, how provoking, how be- 
yond all Forgiveneſs, doth this Extrava- 
gance appear ? When it is conſidered, that, 
by Way of Encouragement for us to embark 
in the Troubles of Europe, which we had no 
immediate Concern in, it was given out, that 
now was the Time, the only proper Time, 
becauſe France was already exhauſted, con- 
ſequently muſt beutterly unable to make any 
Attempt upon Great-Britain, and that never- 
theleſs, while our own Towns and Villages 
were eaten up by our numerous Soldiers, we 
ſhould make ſuch an unmerciful Addition to 
the public Grievances, as to hire 16,000 Mer- 
cetiaries, though pre- convinced they would 
prove as little ſerviceable abroad as our own 
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Forces at home. Let me be allowed to add, 
that, when one recollects what great Numbers 
of national Troops were employed during the 


laſt general War in Planders, Spain and Por- 


tugal, and the few that were thought and 
found ſufficient for our own Defence, it is im- 
poſſible not to be extremely ſurprized to find 
there are as many effective Men of our own 
now in Pay as then; that of theſe but 16,3 59 
Men are in Flanders, and that the Guards and 
Gariſons for this Iſland this Year are to be 
23,610 Land-Forces, and 11,550 Marines, 
the greateſt Part of which being either on 
Shore, or on board our Men of War, upon 
our Coaſts, are in any caſe at Hand for the 
Defence of this Iſland. 

Now for what End is this formidable 
Corps to be kept up in Great-Britain ? * 
Not for fear of ourſelves ; that Pretence 
hath already been given up; and France, 
as before hinted, we have likewiſe been told, 
is in no Condition of moleſting us ; being 
ſo diſabled by her Expences, Loſſes, &c. as 
to be glad of a Peace upon any Terms ; and 
as to Spain, her whole Fleet is already lock- 
ed up in Toulon, and her Forces endeayour- 
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ing to make Conqueſts in 1aly : With the 
Advantage, therefore, of fuch a ſuperior na- 
val Force to cover our Coaſts, would not 
10,000 Men be ſufficient to anſwer the End 
of Guards and Gariſons? And if we muſt 
be ſaddled with theſe 16,000 Hanoverians, 
ought we not to diſband as many at leaſt, 
of our own Countrymen, that we may be 
able to give their Bread to Strangers; for we 
begin to be already ſenſible that the Treaſures 
of Great-Britain have a Bottom ; and that if 
we proceed in this Manner for a Year or two 
longer, that Bottom will be found ? 

I cannot, hqwever, diſmiſs theſe notable - 
Friends of ours without a Paragraph or two 
relating to the Time, when they are to 


enter into Pay; which, as it is given out, 


is fixed for ſome Day in March laſt; but 
with what Reaſon will beſt appear from the 
following Obſervations, vis. 

It was not till the 23d of March that the 
Parliament-Addreſs took any Notice of the 
King's Engagements; it was not till July 15 
that his Majeſty ſignified that he fore/aw the 
Forces already provided for, would not be ſuf- 
ficient : And when his Majeſty opened the 


preſent 
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preſent Seſſion, he doth not extend his royal 
Foreſight beyond the Cloſe of the laſt-- A? the 
Cloſe of the laſt Sefſion 1 foreſaw, I pointed out, 
&c. Now a Thing cannot be foreſeen that 
hath actually taken Place, and therefore, we 
will not, nay, we cannot ſuppoſe, that a 
Foreſight and a Retroſpect will be made to 
ſignify the ſame Thing. 

Beſides, though it doth not appear when 
the Refuſal of the Dutch to co-operate was 
foreſeen, moſt certain it is, that our own 
Troops did not arrive in Flanders till Auguſt, 
nor thoſe of Hanover till Ottober: Now in a 
Convention with Hanover in 1702, for tak- 
ing certain Troops of that Electorate into 
Britiſh Pay, which was ſigned June 21, the 
firſt Article declares, that Part of the faid 
Troops were already arrived on the lower 
Rhine, where it was ſtipulated they ſhould 
ſerve; and, by the Sequel, we learn, that 
their Pay was to commence June 1. but 
three Weeks before the Treaty was ſigned, 
and perhaps, not a Day before the Part above- 
mentioned were at their Poſts. | 
With what Face therefore, can it beurged 


in the preſent Inſtance, that Troops hired of 
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the ſame Power, for the Service of Germany, 
not Great-Britain, ſhould be paid before the 
firſt of that Month, in which they began to 
obey what will be called Britiſb Orders? 

But that they ſhould be paid only from 
that Day is not all: The Br:z;/þ Nation 
preſume to hope and expect that either the 
4000 Men which Hanover was to furniſh 
the Queen of Hungary with, will be deduct- 
ed from the 16000, or, that at leaſt, we 
ſhall only pay the Difference between their 
own Pay and that which is neceſſary for 
their Service abroad, as we often do the Dif- 
ference between the Engliſb and Iriſb Pay, 
all being Subjects of the ſame Prince: For 
no Man thinks ſo meanly of his Majeſty, as 
to imagine he deſigns, whatever his Mini- 
ſters may do, to fave and pocket what would 
be their own Pay at home, as well as the en- 


tire Expence of the 4000 Men, due from 


Hanover to the Queen of Hungary : On the 
contrary, ſo much more nobly do we con- 
ceive of his Majeſty's fatherly Compaſſion 
of his People, that we depend on his pla- 
cing, eyen to his own Account, the Differ- 
ence of the Pay, as diſdaining to be out- 

. done 
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done in Generoſity by a Daughter of James 
IT. I mean her late moſt excellent Majeſty 
Queen Anne, whoſe Memory will ever be 
dear to theſe Kingdoms, till Time ſhall be 
no more, in that ſhe freely contributed a full 
Sixth of her Revenue to the Relief of her 
People and the Support of the War. | 

Hitherto indeed, her royal Example hath 
only been praiſed without being imitated ; 
the Overflowings of the preſent prodigal Civil 
Liſt having been diverted another Way; and 
the Houſe of Auſtria reduced at the Expence 
of the People only : But while we were rich, 
we did not ſtand in Need of the Charity of 
theCrown ; and, preſume, it wasonly with- 
held, till Neceffity ſhould render it doubly 
welcome. And whether the Savings out of 
it would not anſwer theſe Extra-Expences 
of Hanoverian Mercenaries, let the late Re- 
port of the Secret Committee determine. 

Perhaps the Peruſal of the foregoing Sheets 
may reduce the Advocates for the preſent 
Meafures to the Neceſſity of a general Con- 
feſſion, that, *tis true, we have ated con- 
trary to our Intereſt, in engaging in a Land- 
War without the Dutch ; and that the Affair 
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of the Hanover Troops we can neither defend 
nor approve of ; but that, nevertheleſs, now 
we are in, we muſt go on, or elſegiveup the 
Queen of Hungary; and that, when the War 
is over, it will be proper to enquife into the 
Adviſers of theſe Meaſures, and to puniſh the 
Authors, if they appear to deſerve it. 
This, or ſomething to the like Effect, 
they may be either led or drove to confeſs 
and plead; but ſurely, neither the Nation nor 
the Parliament can be ſo influenced by it, 
as to perſiſt in Meaſures acknowledged to be 
deſtructive to the Intereſt, perhaps to the very 
Being of their Country, on the diſtant Pro- 
ſpect of a future Enquiry, which the like 
Influence may then over. rule, or of future 
Puniſhment, which, by a recent Example, 
we are taught already to deſpair of. 

"Tis, on the contrary, our Duty to put a 
Stop to ſuch fatal Meaſures in the firſt Inſtance, 
and compel our preſent Undertakers to act 
according to their original Plan, or not at all, 

When we have once adopted or proceeded 
upon a bad Scheme, it will be ſaid we have 
authorized it ; that it ceaſes to be the Mi- 
niſter's, and becomes our own : And in this 

Preſumption, 
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Preſumption, Supplies will become Debts, 
which will be exacted, not ſolicited, and 
both the Queen of Hungary abroad, and our 
Miniſters at home, will meaſure the pub- 
lic Wants by their own Will and Pleaſure. 
Agreeable then to the Dictates of right 
Reaſon and ſound Policy, and the Duty we 
owe to our Parent-Country, let us declare 
and reſolve, that, as the Dutch have left us 
to be cruſhed underneath the Burthen, while 
they ran away with every Advantage, the 
keeping of 16000 Men abroad is burthen- 
ſom and unneceſſary, and can ſerve only to 
colour our paying for 16000 as burthenſom 
and unneceſſary Hanoverians. And that, as 
we certainly ought greatly and generouſly 
to ſupport this Princeſs as an Ally, but not 
engage in her Quarrel as Principal, it would 
be more for her Advantage and ours, to give 
her an additional Subſidy of 540,000 J. 
which is the Pay of the 16000 Engliſh now 
in Flanders; fince, thereby, ſhe would be 
enabled to keep up an Army of double the 
Number, we now pretend to compliment 
her with, and we ſhould berid of all farther 
Claims, with Reſpect to theſe Hanoverians 
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Suppoſing whiih to bedone, we may ſafely 
diſband 16,000 of our own Forces, ſince 
the Reſidue will amount to 46, 88 effective 
Men : A Number not only ſufficient for all 
good Purpoſes, but by two Thirds too many, 


when France is too much exhauſted to think 


of invading us, and the States moſt certain- 
ly refuſe to co-operate with us. 

Upon the whole, the preſent” deplorable 
and melancholy Situation of Europe, the 
Cauſes to which it was owing, the conſtant 
and uniform Conduct and Conſiderations of 
all our Miniſters in our foreign Affairs ever 
ſince 17 14, and the preſent Conteſt whe- 
ther we ſhall ſacrifice the true Igteteſt of 
this Nation, and all it's remaining Sub- 
ſtance to the little, low Intereſt of Hanover, 
for miniſterial Views, conſpire to make the 
Determination of this Queſtion of the ut- 
moſt Importance : For the Intereſts of this | 
Iſland muſt, for this once, prevail; or we 
muſt ſubmit to the Ignominy of becoming 
only a Money-Province to that Electorate, 
and ruſh upon the Danger of being ſundered 
into two more oppoſite and irreconcileable 
Parties, than ever yet diſturbed the public 
Peace, vis. Engliſbmen, and Hanoveriant. 
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